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[RICHER IN MINERALS! 


‘MORE OF THEM! F 


Yicrorv GARDEN FERTILIZER 


FOR FOOD PRODUCTION ONLY 


@ It’s vitally important that every American Victory Garden 


produce its absolute maximum of vegetables this year . . . from 


the standpoint of both quantity and quality. One of the most 
important factors in attaining this goal is correct feeding. 

Vegetables grown in soils supplied with ample plant food make 
better eating and prove to be better sources of vitamins and 
minerals for your diet. 


VIGORO VIC. 
TORY GARDEN 
FERTILIZER is a 
complete plant food. 
Use it to supply your 
vegetables with all 
of the elements they 
require from the soil 
for finest growth . . . 
big yields . . . top 
quality. You are in 
for a new apprecia- 
tion of vegetable 
goodness if you feed 
them this complete 
plant food. 


g SWIFT & COMPANY 





Clean, odorless, easy and 

economical to use; comes 

in bags of 100, 50 and 

25 Ibs; cartons of 10 and 
5 Ibs. 














READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 




















Is it necessary to have more than one jack-in-the-pulpit plant in a 
given location in order to get flowers? 

If the plant is of sufficient age and its growing conditions are 
suitable, it will bloom whether there are any other plants around 


or not. 
* * * * 


W hat are the advantages, if any, of using a cloth house for plants 
and how is it constructed? 

Cloth houses tend to maintain a steady and somewhat more 
humid atmosphere than is found in the open. They also offer 
a light shade from the sun, break the force of the wind, offer 
some protection from hailstones and keep out injurious insects. 

* . * - 

Is it possible for an amateur to extract enough pyrethrum from a 
dozen plants to use as an insecticide? 

It is very doubtful if the average amateur has the proper 
equipment necessary to make his own pyrethrum extract and 
particularly to arrive at the proper concentration so that sprays 
could be mixed that would be effective in controlling insect pests 
satisfactorily. 

* * . * 

What is the best time to prune back an althea hedge that has 
grown too tall without losing any of the flowers? 

Since the althzas bloom in late Summer on wood of the cur- 
rent year’s growth, they are best pruned in early Spring. Prun- 
ing immediately after blooming may result in soft growth that 


will winterkill. 
* oa * * 


Can you tell me what kind of soil to give the Scotch broom? 

It seems to do best in a well-drained sandy soil which, at the 
same time, does not become too dry. It thrives particularly 
well along the coast in New England and has even begun to 
over-run some of the off-shore islands. 

* x * * 

How deep should lycoris bulbs be planted? Do they need to be 
replanted often and, if so, when? 

Lycoris bulbs are generally planted about six inches deep in 
good garden soil and left undisturbed for a number of years. 
Replanting, when necessary, should be done soon after flower- 
ing and the bulbs should not be kept out of the ground any 
longer than necessary for best results. 

« * * * 

Do raspberries prefer a soil that is sweet or sour? 

Recent investigation seems to indicate that they like a soil 
which is a little on the acid side. 

* * * * 

When should I thin or prune out my raspberries to produce 
stronger canes and more berries? Our Winters are very cold and 
result in some W inter-killing. 

If you wish, you can cut out the old canes immediately after 
fruiting to give the new ones more room. Then, early the 
following Spring you can thin out the new canes, leaving only 
the strongest.ones. At this time you can cut them back as you 
wish and take out any parts that may have become injured 
during the Winter. 


* ~ = * 


I planted a climbing hydrangea early last Spring. It is living but 
has produced almost no growth. What is wrong? 

This plant is often a slow starter, producing very little growth 
the first year or two. After that it generally grows in normal 
fashion. 

* * * * 

Where is the Allegheny vine normally found? 

The Allegheny vine or climbing fumitory (Adlumia fun 
gosa) is native to most of eastern United States. It is a biennial 
and prefers moist thickets where it climbs up over the shrubs 
and opens its flowers in the sun. It does not seem to enjoy a 
too-carefully tended garden. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS and perennial asters thrive best if divided in 
Spring. Early-flowering perennials are divided more satisfactorily 
after blooming. 

PROTECT new plantings of soft young plants from cutworms either 
with paper collars or with mash baits spread thinly at dusk for several 
days after planting. 


MOST spray materials mix more readily in warm water than in cold 
water. If applied warm, spray liquids have lower surface tension and, 
hence, wet the plants more thoroughly. 


START dusting or spraying roses early in the season and repeat applica- 
tions weekly to prevent leaf disease infections. There is no cure once 
infection has taken place. 


TOBACCO dust seems to have a wide usefulness in the war-time garden 
as a repellent of insects, birds and marauding animals and for its 
fertilizing value when spread as a thin mulch. 


A SIX-INCH board laid on a row of newly planted seeds until germina- 
tion occurs will prevent the soil from crusting over to exclude air and 
trap tiny seedlings beneath the hardened surface. 


OLD PLANTS of delphinium and peony known to be diseased will 
benefit from an early season soaking of the crowns and roots with 
semesan applied according to manufacturer’s directions. 

FOLLOW the fruit spray schedules provided by state authorities faith- 
fully. Protecting the growing fruits is probably more important than 
checking leaf-chewing insects. See Horticulture, February 15, 1943. 


THE GREATEST economy of fertilizer particularly on long un- 
cultivated, but well-limed soil will come from the use of liquid 
fertilizer both as a starter solution at planting time and as later side 
applications. 

A SINGLE mid-May planting of several sweet corn hybrids having 
different dates of maturity will escape most of the damage caused by 
the European corn borer. Most of the hybrid sweet corns are resistant 
to bacterial wilt. 


EARLY May until the middle of June is the most satisfactory time to 
plant gladioli, although early-blooming varieties planted during late 
June will flower from September 1 to October frosts. See Horticul- 
ture, May 15, 1942. 


THE ROOTS of early plantings of cabbage, cauliflower and broccoli 
can be protected against May and June feeding of cabbage maggot by 
placing a three-inch tar-paper disc flat on the ground around each 
plant stem in early May. See Page 190. 


PRE-EMERGENCE damping-off of seeds in cold, wet soil, waiting 
for conditions suitable for germination can be largely prevented by a 
protective coating of semesan, spergon or specially prepared red copper 
oxide. Spergon only is safe for use on seeds of lima beans. 


MOST of the Autumn-planted, Spring-flowering bulbs will suffer no 
damage if they are lifted after blooming, provided they are replanted 
or heeled in and kept watered until the foliage dies down. Mixtures 
in beds of special varieties should be dug out when noticed. 


PLANT potatoes half of the specified four inches deep at first, leveling 
off the soil after growth starts, ‘“‘Semesan bel’’ used according to 
manufacturers directions, appears to be a better material for seed 
potato treatment in home gardens than the usual corrosive sublimate. 

EARLY cultivation needs to be done with care. The emerging shoots of 
lilies can be injured by thoughtless hoeing. Deep digging around trees 
and shrubs can cause root injury and in the case of grafted plants, leads 
to the development of ‘‘wild suckers.’" —Too much deep hoeing around 
tiny seedlings may leave them cut off from ample moisture supply. 

A STARTER solution for seed-sowing or plant-setting can be prepared 
by mixing three tablespoonfuls of 3-8-7 fertilizer and one table- 
spoonful of ground limestone with one gallon of water. Pour a tea- 
cupful of the solution over each foot of row of seeds before covering, 
or over the roots of each transplant after it has been placed in the soil, 
but before filling the hole. 
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RESENT interest promises to restore fuchsias to the popularity which 

they enjoyed during the middle of the last century, when 500 named 
garden forms were in cultivation. Because they are tender plants found 
wild in Mexico, South America and New Zealand, the outdoor use of 
fuchsias is limited to bedding purposes in the colder parts of the country. 
However, in warmer sections, particularly along the West Coast, they are 
now finding wide garden usefulness. The variety illustrated is one of the 
best 16 hanging varieties and is appropriately named San Francisco, as 
San Francisco is the home of the very active American Fuchsia Society. 
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FLOWERS ARE NEEDED, TOO 


fact was demonstrated at the recent Spring exhibition in 

Boston, when many thousands snatched an hour or two 
from work-a-day affairs to enjoy a glimpse of one phase of pro- 
ductivity in keeping with the kind of world we are fighting for. 
It may have been significant that income tax day brought out 
the largest crowds. These flower show visitors were, it is true; 
interested in vegetable raising and in food preservation but they 
were also seeking the lift obtainable from massed color and 
fragrance at the end of a monotonous war-time Winter. 

This visible enthusiasm for flowers and the gardens which 
produce them on the part of a sizable cross-section of a hard- 
working population is indicative. As individuals, we have a 
need for the excitement, pleasure and healing to be had from 
plants and flowers which can neither be eaten, worn, nor used 
for fuel. Not that we need a whole flower show to stir us. A 
single bloom can often do as much. Not that we need them 
constantly. A period of lack makes realization more poignant 
an experience. 

Since man cannot live by beauty alone, flower growing must 
always be secondary to the production of food and fiber for the 
nourishment and protection of the population as a whole. In 
times of national emergency purely ornamental gardening must 
of necessity be given a reduced position in importance in each 
garden program. It is only in story books that a Ferdinand the 
Bull can enjoy the flowers and ignore the fighting. 

All of which is a good argument for the balancing of the 
individual garden program in times like these but not a denial 
of the human need for flowers and that by taking thought we 
can as a people provide at least a token crop of colorful blooms. 
Such a crop is especially needed by that considerable and increas- 
ing fraction of the population not in position to grow or buy its 
own blooms or to stroll over to admire 
some, somewhere, and yet stands to benefit 
the most from what it is that flowers have 
to contribute to human welfare. There is 
more need than ever for the growing of 
flowers to be shared with those who cannot 
set their own feet on garden soil or walk 
about outdoors in landscaped surroundings. 

Every large city finds flowers needed by 
shut-ins or lonely individuals, children’s 
institutions, homes for the aged, homes for 
working girls and neighborhood houses. 
Hospital wards and clinics also accept flowers 
gratefully. Welfare agencies, libraries and 
work rooms of various kinds are also served 
by various flowers-to-the-flowerless organi- 


Pte ws are a necessity in even a war-time world. This 





zations. In more than one city the great fight against unhealthy 
slum conditions is aided by contributions of plants for gardens 
being made in cleaned-up backyards. The way to get flowers 
and plants from individual gardens into such deserving places is 
through local fruit and flower missions. 

These agencies accept contributions, big and little, and pass 
them along without favoritism. To give the greatest pleasure 
over the longest period, gift flowers should be freshly picked and 
of quality high in the pride of the grower. Picked fresh, they 
should be handled carefully and sent to the distributing center 
promptly. 

Where fruit and flower missions are non-existent, garden 
clubs and other similar organized groups are making their de- 
liveries direct. This fact is now being demonstrated in the way 
in which garden clubs in many sections are providing regular 
flower services to military hospitals and recreation centers. 

Reports received from widely scattered camps reveal that 
gifts of really fresh blooms tastefully arranged bring real pleasure 
to hospitalized soldiers. Carried out on a regular schedule, this 
provision of flowers to military hospitals has become a real con- 
tribution to the war effort on the part of garden clubs. Un- 
affiliated gardeners who have flowers to contribute to military 
establishments should seek out the local organizations already 
engaged in the work. 

Experience has shown that the program should be anything 
but hit or miss in its execution. Arrangements should be made 
in advance with a Red Cross field director, or other proper 
executive, as to regular days and hours for delivery. Individual 
gifts at odd times will probably not be acceptable. And above 
all, variety, sufficient quantity and freshness of material should 
be given utmost consideration. To do the job right, co-operat- 
ing gardeners should divide the effort of growing sufficient mate- 
rial to carry through the season. The dump- 
ing of occasional surpluses will not make for 
the ultimate pleasure or satisfaction to either 
the recipient or the giver. 

The actual growing of the flowers will, 
of course, be a job to be carried out in indi- 
vidual gardens. However, where such a pro- 
gram is undertaken on a club or community 
basis, division of labor is possible and ad- 
visable. In fact, a survey of co-operators’ 
present growing programs will help to 
establish a sound, all-season schedule of gift 
flowers. The local gladiolus raisers, the 
neighborhood rose fanciers, the dahlia and 
chrysanthemum fans and other plant hobby- 
ists will all have material which will dove- 








tail into the broad program. [rom the 
perennial borders of the whole neighbor- 
hood will come delphiniums, gaillardias, 
gypsophilas, iris, peonies, veronicas and 
numerous other suitable cut flowers, each 
in its season. 

The annual borders will also yield a 
great variety of blooms for the flowerless. 
In fact it is among the annuals that flowers 
for this year’s giving must be sought. By 


a little planning among co-operators, in- 
creased production may be had in numer- 
ous items without the enlargement of any 
individual garden. For that matter, the 
simple step of better culture all of the way 
round may do the trick. Particularly 
worthy of note in the program will be 
such annuals as asters, coreopsis, cosmos, 
gaillardias, gypsophilas, marigolds, scabi- 
osas, snapdragons and Zzinnias. 


Tools That Fit the Hand 


UCH inferior wood gets into tool 

handles, especially those of cheap 
tools. Sometimes the annual rings pro- 
duced by the growth of the tree form ridges 
in the handles. Prominent ridges can best 
be scraped off with the edge of a bit of 
broken glass. Handles should be smoothed 
with fine sandpaper or emery paper, per- 
haps being finished with “crocus cloth.” 
Frequently lathe marks form ridges or pro- 
jections on the ends of the handles. With 
a hoe or a long-handled fork or shovel, 
where the end will nestle well into the 
hand, all irregularity and roughness should 
be thoroughly removed. Although not 


absolutely necessary, a little further im- 
provement can be attained by rubbing a 
little oil into the handle. Crude oil is best. 
Handles which are loose or crooked are 
very inefficient. I have never tried it, but I 
have been told by woodsmen that a long 
handle such as that of a pick or axe, can be 
straightened by rubbing turpentine on the 
concave (hollow) side and exposing this 
side to the heat of a fire. This supposedly 
results in the expansion of the fibres. A 
very slight elongation would remedy mat- 
ters and it is an easy remedy to try. 
Trowel handles are less likely to be 
rough, but anyone who uses a trowel con- 








water. 


before. 


Boston, Mass. 








A WATER TRIBULATION 


HE mosquito has studied the gardener from every angle at every hour of the 
i] day and night. The compliment has not been returned. Ignorant as man is 
about the insect, he would be glad to know less. To forget is all he wants. Such 
mid-Summer Nirvana is only achieved by complete dissociation. 

How to liquidate the little beast is a problem for specialists whose life study 
boils down to one simple rule as far as concerns the gardener. Get rid of stagnant 


It was long after being told that full-armed mosquitoes swarmed up from 
puddles three days old that a snooper from the health department revealed the 
wily and indecent modesty of water in hiding. He suspected that the gardener 
was encouraging mosquitos and so it proved to be. There were no old tin cans 
nor broken bottles lying about to be sure. But there were little hollows in the 
rocks lying in cool shade that were slow to dry. There was a bird-bath that he 
neglected to clean and fill as often as he should. 

There was a forgotten rain-gauge, garden urns and pots into which people 
never looked to see the drippings. A little fountain ran so economically that it 
never had a thorough freshening. Two gutters were clogged up and there the 
water sat. Pails waiting to be used, tin-bottomed flower stands and a dozen odds 
and ends were ideal hiding places for water playing hide and seek after a rain. In 
every one some mean little insect left not one but thousands of eggs. 

The third day its progeny rose to smite the stupid man. A fraction of the energy 
he spent threshing about and swatting would have spilled all the water the day 


Mosquitoes do not breed successfully in moving water. A slight current is 
enough to discourage them. Whether the eggs are washed away or must have a 
drop of stale water in which to develop, the gardener does not want to know. It 
is enough that they do not mature in fresh, changing water. So now the hollows 
in the ledge are cleaned out with the hose. Urns and pots all have holes in the 
bottom. Pails are left upside down; gutters are kept in repair. Not a puddle is 
left that could possibly take three days to dry at pain of fury in the garden. 

In large pools the water is likely to run in a hidden current to the outlet, leaving 
stagnant the sides and corners notwithstanding a constant inflow. This cannot be 
avoided. To compensate, cunning little fish wax strong on a diet of mosquito 
larve. Goldfish will do, but common minnows are even more greedy. One must 
remember to restrain all kindly impulses to feed them. Fish cannot see any reason 
for scurrying round to catch common water grubs if presented with a banquet of 
delicious morsels from an aquarium bakery. 


—Fletcher Steele. 
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tinuously will find a wooden handle more 
comfortable than a metal one, not only in 
cold but very hot weather as well. How- 
ever, the best insurance against blisters con- 
sists in treatment of the hands rather than 
the handles. An easy remedy for the soft- 





Good garden hoe blades 












Here’s the difference 
Tennessee Extension Service 


A good gardener makes a study 
of his tools. 





skinned amateur is to rub a little powdered 
resin into the palms and the fronts of the 
fingers and at the base of the thumb oppo- 
site the index finger, where the nice fat 
blisters usually form first. This should be 
done once or twice a day a few days before 
beginning work—not just before picking 
up the hoe! Although this treatment may 
impair the ‘‘love to touch’’ quality of the 
skin, it merely does speedily what the work 
will do eventually, but often more pain- 
fully. Any beginner whose heart is in the 
work will find a spoonful of resin a good 
investment. 

Years ago, foundries which employed 
women for handling of rough iron castings 
usually kept them, for the first few days, 
at the perfectly useless work of transferring 
handfuls of resin from one bin to another. 

In gardening, gloves interfere with many 
operations, and keep the hands so soft that 
the hoped-for harvest will be hard to han- 
dle. The gardener’s hands should be bare. 
A pre-season treatment with resin will be 
helpful, and a pre-working raking of soap 
under the finger nails will expedite the sub- 
sequent washing up. 

—E. H. McClelland. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Water Lily Pool in Spring 


ATER lilies require rich soil and 

should be divided at least every two 
years if they have made strong growth. 
This is assuming that they are growing in 
tubs or boxes. It is best to repot them with 
rich, fairly heavy soil. The old practice of 
using cow manure and bone meal may still 
be depended upon because the combination 
supplies plant food throughout the season. 
However, a plan now being recommended 
is to thrust plant tablets into the soil. This 
plan is best followed, however, when the 
bulbs are not divided and reset. Goldfish 
are likely to dig into the soil and cause the 
water to become muddy. This can be pre- 
vented to some extent by covering the top 
of the tub or box with clean gravel. 
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TO DISCOURAGE 


OST gardeners realize that birds 
M add charm to an attractive garden 

as well as being valuable for con- 
suming thousands of noxious insects and 
weed seeds, and try to attract the birds by 
erecting bird houses for them to nest in, 
as well as establishing feeding stations to 
encourage them to stay in Winter. But I 
believe there are but few people who know 
what birds are pests or know how to dis- 
courage them. 

First let us briefly consider what birds 
are desirable and how to attract them. One 
of the easiest of birds to attract and a very 
delightful little fellow is the house wren, 
or Jennie Wrens as some like to call them. 
If they are around they will use almost any 
kind of a house you put up, but prefer it 
near a dwelling or a place frequented by 
people. It should be about four inches 
square inside and with a seven-eighths- 
inch hole about six inches from the floor. 
The only other bird that would occupy 
such a house would be a chickadee, and 
surely you would like to have those cheery 
little fellows around. 

If you have a spacious yard, you will 
no doubt have, or might have, the blue- 
bird. He is one of the most delightful of 
birds to have around, because of his lovely 
song and delicate colors. Of recent years I 
have seen a number of bluebirds nesting in 
metal newspaper boxes, which must be 
hot, stuffy houses, and they, no doubt, 
would desert if a suitable nest box was 
provided. A house for them should be 
about six inches square inside with about 
a one-and-one-half-inch opening, at least 
six inches from the floor. An ideal location 
for a bluebird house would be on an old 
fence post at the edge of an orchard or 
woods. 

Then there is the nuthatch, which re- 
quires about the same sized house as the 
bluebird, but should always be on the side 
of a tree. Of the woodpeckers, there are 
four that might be attracted; the downy, 
the red-headed, the flicker, and in the South 
the red-bellied. Houses for the wood- 
peckers should be on the side of a tree, 
from 20 to 30 feet above the ground. 

If you have a spacious lawn, with water 
near by, you can usually get the purple 
martin, a colony nesting bird, by erecting 
a house with several rooms on a pole in the 
center of the lawn. Each compartment in 
the house for the martins should be six 
inches square, with a two-and-one-half- 
inch opening about one-and-one-half inches 
from the floor. In the northern tier of 
states you may get the tree swallow. They, 
like the other swallows, are gregarious, but 
seldom use a house that has more than two 
compartments. An ideal place for a house 
for them would be on top of an old dead 
stub, or a pole at the water's edge. A house 
for them should be five inches square in- 
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BIRDS TO INVITE AND BIRDS 


side, with a one-and-one-half-inch hole 
about six inches above the floor. 

Then there are birds like the cardinal, 
catbird, mockingbird, thrasher, some of 
the sparrows, and several others that can 
be attracted by providing clumps of bushes 
or a few evergreens. 

Now let us consider what birds are un- 
desirable, and how to discourage, or get rid 
of them. The two arch pests are the Eng- 
lish sparrow and the starling—both im- 
ported birds—and they are as hard to get 
rid of as dandelions in your lawn. But if 
you keep after them you can get rid of 
them. The English sparrow will use any 
house that has an opening of one and one- 
half inches or larger, and the starlings one 
that has an opening of two inches or more. 
The best way to get rid of them is to shoot 
them, but that is usually out of the ques- 
tion, especially in a city, and often will 
scare the other birds away. 

The next best way is to trap them and 
then dispose of them. This may be accom- 
plished in two ways, either by the use of a 
ground trap baited with food, or trap them 
in the house they are using. If you find 
they have occupied a house, watch them at 
dusk and see when they go in the house for 
the night and when they have, plug up the 
hole with a rag or anything handy, and in 


the morning while holding a net over the 
hole remove the plug, and the bird or birds 
will fly into the net. Then you can always 
discourage them if you persistently take 
their eggs and destroy their nests, but do 
not take them as soon as they are laid, let 
the birds incubate for a little while and 
when you take the eggs be sure to tear out 
their nest. If either of the above are not 
practicable, scare them from the house as 
often as you can, by throwing something 
at the house or by striking it with a club. 
If I see an English sparrow or a starling 
using one of our houses that no other birds 
want to use, I let them have it and rear 
their young, for the parents feed them 
thousands of noxious insects, and when 
they are fledged or about ready to leave the 
nest, take them and dispose of them. 
Squirrels are another pest, particularly 
the gray squirrels, which are hard to get 
rid of. One of their worst faults is that 
they often destroy the house as well as 
occupy it. If the opening is not large 
enough for them to get in, they will make 
it larger. The best way to get rid of them 
is to trap them with a box trap and then 
release them in some distant locality such 
as a public park or a protected piece of 
woods, but see that you do not capture a 
female that is feeding young. Sometimes 
the smaller red squirrel uses a bird house; 
he too can be treated the same as the gray 
squirrel. But if you are fortunate enough 
to have one of your houses occupied by a 


This house wren is trying to get this large stick into its nesting box. 
The photographer says he finally succeeded. 













































flying squirrel, I hope you will do all you 
can to encourage it, for all the harm 
it will do, is to keep a bird from using 
the house. But then you usually have two 
or three houses that are not being used any- 
way and in all probability you will not 
know the house is being used by flying 
squirrels unless you look inside, for they 
are nocturnal and are seldom seen during 
the day unless they are disturbed. 

On the more spacious grounds or estates 


there are two other pests that should be 
controlled. They are the colorful bluejay 
and the crow. They are both rascals, for in 
the nesting season they will both often rob 
a nest of its eggs or the tiny young. 

In ridding your place of undesirable 
birds be sure you know your birds, and 
that you do not destroy or dispose of some 
desirable bird. 

—W. Bryant Tyrrell. 
Takoma Pk., Md. 


Prof. Tiedjens Puts His Wide 
Knowledge Between Covers 


UT of the experience gained in a long 

career in professional plant raising, 
and an almost equally long period of home 
gardening, Dr. Tiedjens has written a 
three-part book* containing about all of 
the information which any book can bring 
concerning the growing of vegetables. 
From Azuki bean to Zulu nut the com- 
mon vegetables—and some not so com- 
mon—are described and considered from 
the point of view of soil and cultural 
requirements. Part I deals at length with 
over 100 such plants including straw- 
berries, mushrooms and gourds. Of real 
value will be information such as the fol- 
lowing instructions for handling Rutgers 
tomato plants: 

The seedlings are started early in the green- 
house but grown with practically no nitrogen 
or only enough to maintain a slow, steady, 
not too succulent growth. They are grown to 
the flowering stage in the pots, and then soaked 
with a transplanting solution for a few days 
before they are set in the garden. Care must be 
taken in removing the plants from the pots not 
to disturb the roots; they should never be 
removed while the soil in the pot is dry. 

The plants are then set slant-wise in the 
ground so that they will not be broken off by 
the wind. Such piants soon take hold and the 
cluster of flowers will set fruit. They should 


*‘The Vegetable Encyclopedia and Gar- 
dener’s Guide,’’ by V. A. Tiedjens. Published 
by The New Home Library, New York. 
Price 69 cents. 


not be given any other fertilizer, particularly 
nitrogen, until the fruits are of good size. 

In Part II Dr. Tiedjens treats of herbs 
in the same encyclopedic style, from Ab- 
sinthe to Wormwood, which suggests that 
the more pleasant herbs come in the middle 
of the alphabet. In addition to an inter- 
esting list of herb plants, illustrated like the 
rest of the book by Tabea Hoffman’s draw- 
ings, the directions given for their culture 
are quite to the point. Lavender may be 
propagated as follows: 

Cuttings taken from one-year-old wood or 
from the crowns may be put directly into the 
soil. Scions must be cut so that there are 
several buds on each and the stem must be 
planted right side up, so that the roots will 
form. The plants are fairly easy to propagate 
as privets are. 

Part III, The Gardener's Guide, really 
gives Dr. Tiedjens an opportunity to dis- 
cuss home gardening in the light of recent 
plant research. In interpreting scientific 
plant culture for amateurs he says: 

A garden may be anything from a patch of 
ground 10 by 12 feet square to an acre or 
more. Just where a garden stops and a com- 
mercial planting begins is a question. Some 
people can spend all their time on a few win- 
dow boxes. Others can care for an acre of 
ground and have time to spare. Some people 
like to have the rows absolutely straight: 
others don’t care whether the rows line up or 
not. Some people can’t make a garden without 
having all the tools that are available, while 
my neighbor makes a garden on a half-acre of 
ground and has only a hoe to work with. 








EASILY GROWN HERBS 








Average Method of 

Name Duration Height Propagation Uses 
Anise Perennial 18 inches Seed Seeds for flavoring 
™ alm, Lemon Perennial 24 inches Seed or Cuttings Leaves for flavoring 
Basil Annual 24 inches Seed Leaves for flavoring 
Borage Annual 24 inches Seed Leaves for flavoring 
Caraway Biennial 24 inches Seed Seeds for flavoring 
Catnip Perennial 30 inches Seed Foliage 
Chervil Annual 18 inches Seed Leaves for flavoring 
Chive Perennial 12 inches Division Leaves for flavoring 
Coriander Annual 24 inches Seed Seeds for flavoring 
Dill Annual 30 inches Seed Seeds for flavoring 
Fennel Annual 48 inches Seed Stem, leaves, seeds for flavoring 
Lavender Perennial 24 inches Cuttings Flowers for fragrance 
Marjoram, Sweet Annual 18 inches Seed or Cuttings Leaves for flavoring 
Parsley Biennial 12 inches Seed Leaves for garnishes 
Peppermint Perennial 36inches Cuttings Leaves for flavoring 
Rosemary Perennial 18 inches Cuttings Leaves for flavoring 
Sage, Garden Perennial 24 inches Seed Leaves for flavoring 
Savory, Summer Annual 12 inches Seed Leaves for flavoring 
Spearmint Perennial 24inches Cuttings Leaves for flavoring 
Tarragon Perennial 24 inches Cuttings Leaves for flavoring 
Thyme, Garden _ Perennial 8 inches Seed or Cuttings Leaves for flavoring 
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After discussing the relative food values 
of the different vegetables and pointing out 
in poetry that faulty cooking can ruin good 
garden products the author gets down to 
general cultural directions and the equip- 
ment and structures necessary for carrying 
them out. The paragraphs on liming and 
fertilizing materials are in keeping with 
the present trend towards the use of waste 
materials for plant feeding. 

The early American Indian buried a dead 
fish near the hill in which he planted his corn 
seed. He knew his corn grew better when he 
did that. He was fertilizing his corn just as 
effectively as though he took chemical fertilizer 
out of a bag and scattered it around the place 
where the seed was planted. The fish decayed 
in a short time and released some of practically 
every plant food element needed for plant 
growth. Had he buried a large handful of lawn 
clippings with the seed, he would have gotten 
almost as good results. Or he might have 
poured a quart of milk over the seed and also 
have fertilized it. 

Practically everything we use, except iron, 
steel, glass and quartz sand, will in some form 
serve as a fertilizing material. The question is, 
how good is the material in terms of a fertili- 
zer? A young corn plant eight inches tall 
makes a good fertilizer, because it contains 
large quantities of plant nutrients; and, be- 
cause it is green and succulent or tender, it 
will decay within a few weeks after it is turned 
under the soil and release food elements. 

But suppose the same plant is permitted to 
grow to maturity and produce an ear of corn 
and ripen the seed. If, when the ear is removed, 
the leaves and stalk are turned under the soil 
as fertilizer, plants will not grow so well upon 
it. First of all, the stalk has been robbed of 
too much nutrient material by the ripening 
seed; secondly, it is too tough to break down 
quickly and so releases its remaining nutrients 
too late for use by the growing plant. But it 
does add humus to the soil. 

Included also, is an enlightening dis- 
cussion of liquid fertilizers and starter solu- 
tions, a field in which Dr. Tiedjens was an 
early worker. He gives this word of cau- 
tion about transplanting. 

The best traneplanting is done where the soil 
is moist but not wet, and the water is applied 
around the plants a few moments later. Tomato 
plants need a great deal of air, and if they are 
set in a mud pack they may never recover. 
Cabbage plants, on the other hand, can be 
transplanted in mud and will start out rapidly, 
because they do not need so much air. There 
are many plants that are finicky about too much 
water. 

Thus, unless a starter solution is used with 
care, it may not start plants off as quickly as 
one would expect. The plant should be set in a 
hole, the starter solution poured around the 
roots, and then the soil sifted in gradually with- 
out any packing or tramping. 

Mulching also comes in for discussion 
because of the way in which it can keep 
down weeds, prevent soil puddling and 
control soil temperature as well as con- 
serve moisture and supply plant food. The 
author is definitely a member of the non- 
hoeing school. Here is his statement: 

Cultivation of vegetable plants is primarily 
to kill weeds. If there are no weeds, there is no 
reason to cultivate. The ground should have 
been properly prepared before any seeding is 
done; after that, simply shaving the weeds off 
at the surface of the ground is sufficient. 

A soil mulch, he says, is another practice 
which was made to give the gardener work to 
do rather than to help make the plants grow. 
If there are no plants growing in the ground, 
and there are no tree roots penetrating the soil, 
the moisture will remain for a long time. Plant 
growth, rather than evaporation, dries the soil. 
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HAVE FUN IN YOUR VICTORY GARDEN— 


The author of this article has found a pleasant 
hobby in the growing of miniature tomatoes 


HIS will be the year of victory gar- 
dens. Strong, edible vegetable plants, 
the bigger the better, will be the order 
of the day, which is as it should be. But I, 
in addition to my own modest victory gar- 
den, shall have a special little plot, reserved 
for the most intriguing form of plant life 
I have ever known: eleven varieties of 
miniature tomatoes, all deliciously edible, 
vividly attractive in color and form and 
unbelievably small, most of them not ex- 
ceeding an inch in diameter and some, no 
bigger than a tiny pea. 

These miracles of nature first came to 
my attention about two years ago when a 
friend from Utica, N. Y., who, like my- 
self, has a penchant for small plants, 
brought me four varieties of little tomatoes 
which she had grown from seed given to 
her some years before and which she called 
currant, grape, plum and pear tomatoes. 

The currant tomatoes, growing in clus- 
ters on long stems, look for all the world 
like regular currants although somewhat 
larger. The grape tomatoes, also growing 
in small clusters, pale greenish yellow in 
color, resemble seedless grapes. The plum 
tomatoes, a bright tomato red, are round 
and variable in size, and finally, the pear 
tomatoes, pale yellow and shaped like 
small pears, a variety not uncommon, as 
they are frequently seen in the markets. 

In spite of the fact that they look so 
much like the fruit for which they are 
named, they taste exactly like regular 
tomatoes, only the currant variety has a 
touch of sweetness which is very pleasing. 

The skin on all of them, especially the 
pear variety, is quite thin so that they may 
be eaten without peeling and they are deli- 
cious in salads. If all goes well, and the 
seeds I have saved so carefully from last 
Summer germinate, the Burlingham salad 
bowl will again be adorned with these 
tiny, delectable palate teasers. 

Regarding their culture, I was simply 
told to dry out the seeds of the fruit given 
to me and plant as I would any tomato 
seeds, assuming that I knew the rudiments 
of vegetable gardening, which I did not. 
However, I did know that the seeds should 
be planted in pots or flats, early in the 
Spring, so along about the last of March, 
when the earth was beginning to thaw out 
a bit, I armed myself with a trowel and 
some flower pots and proceeded to a corner 
of the Alpine garden where I found plenty 
of soil available, but it was typical Alpine 
soil, plentifully mixed with stone chips 
which I did not think would be any too 
favorable for the cultivation of seedlings. 
A kitchen strainer solved the immediate 
problem and soon the pots were filled with 
fine loose earth and the planting of my 
precious seeds was accomplished. 

The pots were then placed in the sun 
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parlor, gently watered with a small hand 
sprinkler and watched assiduously for 
signs of germination. Each day and some- 
times twice a day, the earth was kept moist 
with a little sprinkling. In ten days the 
first sign of life appeared, a pale green speck 
peeping up out of the brown earth, which 
proved to be two tiny cotyledons. From 
then on, germination proceeded rapidly 
and soon there were dozens of these little 
cotyledons. A week or two after these had 
all developed, and they grew rapidly, they 
were ready to be transplanted, each in a 
separate pot about two and one-half to 
three inches in size. In no time at all, the 
true leaves appeared and soon they looked 
quite like real little tomato plants. 

About the middle of May, the plants 
were put outside in a protected place to get 
them used to the out-of-doors, a sort of 
hardening process. To avoid too drastic 
changes of temperature, they were brought 
in for several nights and always they were 
watched closely during the day so that they 
would not dry out. 

In a very short time, the little plants 
seemed sturdy enough to be on their own. 
They were then planted in a spot of pre- 
pared soil right at my front door, where I 
could keep an eye on them and water and 
cultivate as needed. 

I'll have to confess that, novice as I was 
at vegetable gardening, I planted them too 
close together and as they grew up and 
spread out, as is their tendency, they 
crowded each other for breathing space, 
the currant tomatoes, with their long 
stems, winding themselves in and out amid 
the grapes and pears. Nevertheless, they 
thrived and flowered in great profusion 
and bore an abundance of fruit, little 





Miniature tomatoes of various kinds. 
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jewel-like tomatoes, sparkling in the sun- 
light, the most curious and unique crop of 
vegetables imaginable! 

Whereas there were only four varieties 
in last Summer's garden, in this year's 
there will be eleven, as my collection of 
miniature tomatoes has been augmented by 
the addition of seven new varieties: peach, 
pepper, cherry, gooseberry, red pear, yel- 
low plum and husk tomatoes, the last two 
of which are said to be very sweet and the 
little husk tomato has a slight orange 
flavor. 

My attempt at growing these small 
tomatoes and the pleasure they have given 
to everyone who has seen them for the first 
time, has prompted me to write an account 
of what, to me, has been a thrilling garden 
experience. A whole new world has been 
opened up to me with the discovery of this 
small, fascinating vegetable species. 

Aside from their edible value, and they 
really are delicious tasting, these little love 
apples, as they are sometimes called, have 
an xsthetic value of no mean proportion. 
An artistic acquaintance in California who 
was sent some seeds and raised the plants 
to fruition, eats not a single one but makes 
them all up into beautiful corsages for her- 
self and friends. 

—NMrs. Mabel C. Burlingham. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Pineapple Salvia 


HE latest addition to our ‘“‘seasoning 

window,’ — a south window filled 
with potted herbs for use over Winter, is 
pineapple salvia (Salvia nutans). It was 
added to our herb collection because of its 
enticing name, but with the scarcity of 
pineapple it has served a very useful pur- 
pose in salads and fruit drinks. 

We have found a few leaves cut up and 
scattered through fruit cup to have a dis 
tinctly pineapple flavor, with a slight bal- 
samic after taste. A sprig added to a cup 
of China tea or to lemon balm tea is very 
pleasant. 

Early in March we take cuttings from 
our potted plant and root them in the wet 
sand of a double-pot propagator, to pro- 
vide several plants for the herb garden. 
They make a good hearty growth over the 
Summer, with attractive red flowers among 
the bright green deliciously scented leaves. 

Like its cousin, the scarlet salvia, it is 
very tender and must not be put out too 
early in May. Before frost in the Fall it 
must be potted up, cut back slightly, and 
brought indoors. During time of growth 
in the Summer the top should be pinched 
back to make a bushy growth. 

—Portia Gilpin. 
Wheaton, III. 
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Carrots in Home Gardens 


ARROTS rank very high among the 
vegetables considered as essential for 
home consumption. It is fortunate, there- 
fore, that they are among the easiest garden 
crops to grow in soil which is not very 
heavy. There are very good reasons for 
growing carrots at home this year, inas- 
much as a very large proportion of those 
ordinarily marketed come from California, 
Texas and Arizona. It is problematical 
whether long distance shipments can be 
made from these states the coming season. 
Carrots can be planted as soon as the 
ground is in condition to work and suc- 
cessively until the middle of July. If short 
plantings are made every two weeks, there 
will be a constant supply for the table and 
probably enough to can. That being true, 
canning should start as soon as the first 
crop is ready, later plantings being de- 
pended upon for crops to be stored when 
cold weather comes. 

Some kinds like the excellent Imperator 
require deep soil, but there also are stump- 
rooted varieties like Chantenay, Danvers 
Half Long and Nantes which do not bur- 
row very deeply and can be grown even 
on sod land, the sod being turned com- 
pletely over. Scarlet Horn is extra early. 

Carrot seeds should be planted about 
half an inch deep and rather thinly to avoid 
waste of seed and the necessity of over- 
much thinning. At the same time, the seed 
must not be sown too niggardly or the 
crop will be small. There should be two to 
four inches between the carrots in the rows, 
depending upon the variety. 

Carrot seed is rather slow to germinate 
and, therefore, the experienced gardener 
sows a few radish seeds in the rows for 
they come up quickly and thus make it 
possible for cultivation to be started before 
the weeds get well under way. Good cul- 
tivation is important and it should be a 
little deeper than for craps which grow 
above ground, as the roots are well below 
the surface. 

No one has had carrots at their best 
unless he has eaten them when they are 
very young and tender—smaller than they 
can be obtained at the stores. It is the 
young carrots which are best for canning, 
the more mature carrots being used for 
storage. However, carrots to be stored need 
not be started until about the middle of 
June in the northern states. 


Milk Bottle Protectors 


NE of the best plan: protectors I 

have found is the paper milk bottle 
with the bottom cut off. It is ideal for 
small tomato and pepper plants, and other 
things of the kind. It needs to be hilled up 
a little to keep it from blowing away. 


Silver Springs, Md. —Paul R. Birge. 


Control of Cabbage Maggots 


E cabbage maggot is one of the most 
destructive insects pests of cruciferous 
crops such as cabbage, cauliflower and 
broccoli. The small white maggots, which 
hatch from eggs laid by a fly resembling 
the housefly, feed on the roots of these 
plants in May and early June. From 60 
to 95 per cent of the unprotected plants 
are usually killed by this pest. 

For the victory gardeners the most 
satisfactory protection on early plants is a 
disc of tarred paper which is placed about 
the stem of each plant about May 1. 
These discs are square or hexagonal in 
shape and about three inches in diameter 
with a slit extending to the center where 
a series of star-shaped cuts provide a sort 
of collar to fit around the stems. 

Before applying the disc, the soil around 
the plant should be smoothed and firmed 
by hand so that the paper will lie flat and 
will fit tightly around the stem. Com- 
mercial growers who cannot get corrosive 
sublimate or calomel are advised to use 
them. It is expected that a supply of these 
discs, known as cabbage maggot protec- 
tors, will be available at the stores. 

—W. D. Whitcomb. 
Massachusetts State College. 


Space-Saving Cucumbers 


MATEURS are being told that cucum- 
bers have no place in the victory gar- 
den. Probably that is true if they occupy 
space which might be devoted to other 
crops. It is quite possible, however, to 
grow: them as climbing vines on fences or 
trained to strings or other supports in loca- 
tions where they will not compete with 
more important vegetables. Cucumber 
vines climb quickly if given support and 
produce as abundantly in an upright posi- 
tion as when rambling over the ground. 
The so-called climbing cucumber likes this 
treatment particularly well. 
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setting out plants. 
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Ashes as Fertilizers 


HERE have been many inquiries 

recently as to the supposed tox- 
icity of coal ashes to garden plants. 
Many householders have collected 
such ashes along with wood ashes 
and are wondering whether the mix- 
ture can be safely used on their gar- 
dens this Spring. 

Anthracite coal ashes provide little 
in the way of plant food elements 
and they may be toxic unless they 
have been allowed to weather for 
several months. Their only real value 
is to loosen heavy soil. The use of 
incinerator ashes is not advocated, as 
toxic chemicals are often present as 
a result of the paper manufacturing 
process. 

Wood ash, on the other hand, 
contains 5 per cent potash, 2 per cent 
phosphorus and an acid-neutralizing 
equivalent of 66 per cent of a high 
grade agricultural limestone. Appli- 
cation of 75 pounds of wood ashes 
per 1000 square feet is equivalent to 
50 pounds of limestone, the stand- | 
ard application for sweetening or 
neutralizing the soil. 

















Transplanting Seedlings 


EVERAL important points are to be 
kept in mind when transplanting seed- 
lings. Among them are the following: 

Water the soil in boxes, hotbeds or cold- 
frames several hours in advance of trans- 
planting, so that the plants will not wilt 
and soil will adhere to the roots. 

Take the plants up carefully, so as to 
disturb the roots as little as possible. 

See that the soil into which the plants 
are to be set is thoroughly prepared. Many 
gardeners mix a level tablespoonful of com- 
plete balanced plant food thoroughly with 
the soil in the bottom of each hole and 
cover with one inch of soil, before setting 
a plant in the hole. They put most of the 
fertilizer out to the edge of a liberally large 
hole and not directly beneath the plant. A 
more recently developed method is to water 
in with a liquid fertilizer. 

Set the plants slightly deeper than be- 
fore. Be sure the holes are large enough 
to accommodate the roots without cramp- 
ing them. Press the soil firmly about the 
roots, especially at the bottom. To keep the 
subsoil moist, water the plant thoroughly 
before filling the hole with dirt. Pressing 
wet soil from above after planting may 
puddie the earth about the roots and ex- 
clude air necessary for root growth. 

If the plants wilt when the sun is 
bright, it may be necessary to shade them 
with a few shingles or with old boxes. 
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Praise for Dehydration 


EAR EDITOR—In your issue for 

February 1, you have an article 
“Eighteen Million Home Gardens.” 
Among the other things, canning instruc- 
tion and other items on canning are dis- 
cussed. 

Out here we feel that home dehydration 
(as well as communal dehydration) is the 
method of the present and probably of the 
future. We got a pretty good start in our 
communities last Summer, and for this 
year it is our goal to have at least one 
dehydrator (built according to instructions 
at home or in the shop classes of the night 
schools at the High School) to every block, 
with enough people instructed to use it 
effectively and to teach everybody else. 

The blocks for the whole vegetable 
garden project are identical with the air 
raid blocks, with a chief to every block. 

—Dr. Paula Tobias. 
Grass Valley, Cal. 


Gardens and Chickens 


EAR EDITOR—I read the article 

“Chicks in the Garden,”’ in the April 
1 issue, with great interest. While I was 
gardener’s apprentices in Czechoslovakia 
back in 1898-1901 we always had chick- 
ens roaming around the place, but all had 
their toes clipped to prevent them from 
scratching. It was a painless operation and 
the chickens were happy but unable to 
scratch in the soil. They kept the extensive 
flower and vegetable gardens clean from 
insects. When beds were dug by hand or 
larger areas plowed they were all there to 
pick up the ground worms. In that part of 
the world the May beetle infestation is very 
heavy. My advice is to try a few bantams 
in a small patch and larger breeds in larger 
space. 

—L. J. Muller. 

Westbury, N. Y. 


Rambling the Wrong Way 


EAR EDITOR—On Page 122 of 

the March 15 issue of Horticulture 
your “Roving Gardener’’ rambled quite a 
bit off the track. He speaks of getting a 
specimen of a so-called “‘laurel’’ from Cali- 
fornia which proved to be the California 
laurel, which is correct. He states further, 
‘“Nuttal gave it the name of Umbellularia 
oreodaphne”’! This is in error. See Jepson, 
Rehder, Bailey, or even “Standardized 
Plant Names.” Nuttal did give it the name 
Umbellularia califorrica. The name Oreo- 
daphne californica was mistakenly applied 
to this plant by the German botanist, 
Christian Gottfried Nees von Essenbeck. 


—Harlan P. Kelsey. 
East Boxford, Mass. 
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White Judas Trees 


EAR EDITOR—We hear much as to 
the Judas tree, its possibilities, proba- 
bilities and otherwise. Not a word appears 
about the white forms of the species, and 
it seems that there are three species known 
in the white form, the Cercis canadensis, 


Planting Potato Tips 


EAR EDITOR — Eyes are crowded 
together at one end of a potato. Prac- 
tically all the Idaho potatoes shipped into 
this locality for some years have had this 
tip end cut off and were calloused over. 
Commission men say that the growers re- 





The white Judas tree as it blooms in California. 


the Chinese, and the European C. siliquas- 
trum. Many years ago when visiting the 
Arnold Arboretum, seeds of a white flower- 
ing cercis were given me. The plants were 
raised, and came true. It seems a pity that 
these variants are lost sight of. 

On coming to this coast, and discovering 
that the main under-shrubbery in the 
northern part of California is composed of 
C. occidentalis (a most delightful sight in 
very late Winter), and remembering that 
a white one was once seen, I inspected 
miles of territory for years but without 
producing the expected white form. Some- 
one who reads this may know better and 
be able to tell us, but the clouds of snow 
white flowers are surely an antidote to the 
Judas part of its name. We hear now of 
white forms of Daphne mezereum that 
come true from seeds. White-flowered 
forms are not freaks. 

—E. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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Horticulture May Be Late 


| N common with all magazines 
| which go through the mails, 

Horticulture is likely to be late in 
reaching its readers. The date of 
delivery is also likely to be irregular. 
This condition is caused by trans- 
portation difficulties and delays in 
the postal department. The pub- 
lishers regret that this condition 
exists, but they cannot be blamed 
for it and trust that their readers || 
will be as understanding and tolerant 
as possible. 
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move the end for planting—a piece equiv- 
alent to about the 10 per cent mentioned 
in the note on Russian practice in Horticul- 
ture for March 15. One of the local farm- 
ers interested in the reported practice has 
kept the tip ends separate when cutting 
seed potatoes and has planted the tip ends 
in separate rows. He claims superior yields 
for the rows so planted, although his prac- 
tice is contrary to much that has been writ- 
ten on the subject. 
—Maud R. Jacobs. 

South Carrollton, Ky. 


Horned Poppies in the East 


EAR EDITOR—I was very inter- 

ested in Mr. Carl Purdy’s article on 
the horned poppy, Glaucium flavum, in 
the March | issue. This apparently was a 
California experience with the plant. 

I raised the horned poppy from seed 
several years ago here in the East on a hill 
facing north. The plants came easily from 
seed and I was delighted with the decora- 
tive, frosty foliage. Plants in a moist, 
shady border did not winter, however. As 
a precaution I had kept three plants in the 
coldframe and these came through. 

Last Fall I replanted them in the rock 
garden, mixing the soil freely with stones 
and setting the crowns high above the soil. 
A few days ago, when enough snow had 
melted, I found them in perfect condition 
right in the snow and I hope now to have 
discovered a way to bring them through 
the Winter. I found the bloom much less 
interesting than the foliage, which gives a 
much desired gray accent all the season. 

—Fiffi W. Kline. 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 











VISIT to Dorothy Thompson's gar- 

den in Barnard, Vt., a few years ago, 
gave me another idea. Her garden slopes 
from terraces through an old orchard and 
meadow down to a view of Ascutney, an 
unforgetable garden ‘“‘sight’’ and “‘site.”’ 
But what I shall never forget and what I 
shall try to imitate was her stonewall 
garden. Along by a stone wall, that must 
date back to the French and Indian War, 
she had planted 40 feet of golden glow 
and tiger lilies interspersed. 

It was in June when I saw the garden 
and neither flower was in bloom, but I 
could easily imagine the coming avalanche 
of color. Even the splendor of the bloom- 
ing apple orchard could not dull the yellow 
and orange promise. Every letter I have 
since read by Miss Thompson has had the 
stonewall combination in my imagination 
for a background and I am going to re- 
create it. I have the wall, anyone can get 
the golden glow and the tiger lily. 


DOLPH MULLER, president of the 
Valley Forge (Pa.) Dogwood Asso- 
ciation, is turning his hobby to good ac- 
count. Mr. Muller has a passion for 
flowering dogwoods and has been respon- 
sible for their planting in great numbers 
throughout his section. Now, he is dis- 
tributing them to the children of Mont- 
gomery County, in which he lives, as liv- 
ing memorials to the men and women of 
the county who are serving in the armed 
forces. I understand that he has already 
distributed 47,000 of what might well be 
called ‘‘victory’’ dogwood trees. 
These little trees are seedlings averaging 


about one and one-half feet high, and Mr. 
Muller says that they should bloom in 
three or four years. They will be living 
reminders for many years of the sacrifices 
made by the boys in the service to main- 
tain our American way of life. 

Just how long dogwoods will last I am 
not sure but Mr. Muller states that dog- 
woods have been known to survive for 
more than 200 years. 


AM interested to find that new chrysan- 

themums in the form of arcticum hy- 
brids are beginning to appear in greater 
numbers. Last year several of these new 
forms were exhibited at one of the shows in 
Horticultural Hall in Boston and now they 
are coming onto the market. I believe that 
they were originated by Ernest S. Colprit 
of Dover, N. H., up where chrysanthe- 
mums have to be ironclad if they are to 
stand the Winters. 

Obviously, Mr. Colprit is thoroughly 
loyal to his state, because four of these new 
varieties have New Hampshire names. 
Durham, the state’s university town, has a 
variety carrying an intense orange bloom 
named in its honor. Two other cities, 
Dover and Rochester, have had their names 
given to new varieties, while the fourth 
variety has been called Winnipesaukee, this 
being the name of the state’s largest lake. 

The very newest of the arcticums is 
called Cocheco, and is rather unique, being 
easily adapted to use as a pot plant or a 
bedding plant. The florets are similar to 
those of the cushion chrysanthemums but 
are not floppy. 





T APPEARS that many people confuse 

the so-called Chinese waternut and the 
water weed Trapa natans, which is often 
called the water chestnut. The difference, 
however, is very important, for the last- 
named plant is a pest in running water and 
has no economic value, while the Chinese 
waternut, which is probably the best name 
to use, provides excellent food, having 
crisp, white flesh, and rivals the potato in 
food value. 

However, the waternuts cannot be 
stored like potatoes, although the Chinese 
keep them in good condition for a long 
time by coating them with mud, which is 
allowed to dry on. Waternuts have been 
produced in California which the local 
Chinese pronounce of good quality, al- 
though slightly saltier than those grown 
in Chinese soil. However, the parapher- 
nalia needed for the successful culture of 
waternuts seems likely to prevent their 
being grown commercially. Incidentally, 
the corms can be grown in bowls filled with 
small stones in the same manner as Chinese 
lilies, producing interesting house plants 
although they will not bloom. 








Changes 6f Address 
ECAUSE of war-time restric- 


tions, changes in address must 
reach us three weeks before the 
change is to start. Notice should be 
given if changes to Summer addresses 
are desired this year. 
—The Publishers. 























Dorothy Thompson’s picturesque home and garden in Vermont. 
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The Placing of Fertilizers 


HARLES B. SAYRE states in the 

quarterly bulletin of the New York 
Experiment Station that there are three 
methods of applying large amounts of 
fertilizer to produce large yields without 
danger of “‘burning.”’ 

One is to broadcast the bulk of the 
fertilizer and dig it under and then to apply 
more at the rate of 300 pounds per acre 
two inches to the side of the row and four 
inches deep. Another is to apply the fer- 
tilizer in a band at the bottom of each fur- 
row, that is, bands at plow- or spade-depth 
and 14 to 16 inches apart. 

Another method is to spread the fertili- 
zer on the surface and plow or dig it under 
causing it to be distributed in the soil in the 
zone of the greatest root activity. A varia- 
tion of the last method is to dig under half 
of the fertilizer and sow the other half in 
drills four inches deep and seven inches 
apart after the soil has been fitted for plant- 
ing, not an easy thing to do in the home 
garden. 

Other advantages of deep fertilizer 
placement are stated in Better Crops From 
Plant Food by D. F. Beard and J. H. 
Slipher. They say that ‘‘plow-sole’’ fer- 
tilizer would help plants escape the low 
efficiency of shallow applications in dry 
seasons; would eliminate the weed hazard 
set up in wet seasons when nitrogenous 
fertilizers are spread in the upper portion 
of the soil; and would avoid the danger of 
wasting applied nutrients by sheet erosion 
of sloping land. 


Healthier Plants Outdoors 


HERE are two advantages to sowing 

many annual flowers in the open soil. 
The first is that time and indoor space are 
saved. The second is the undisturbed or 
unchecked growth that the plants make 
compared to those started indoors and 
transplanted from flats of open soil. Pot- 
grown plants do not suffer so much but 
may become pot-bound and over-grown 
before planted outdoors. 

According to George J. Ball, writing in 
Grower Talks, China asters are most easily 
injured by checks to growth during the 
seedling stage in that the checked plants 
later seem more subject to stem rot. Also, 
transplanted snapdragon seedlings are ap- 
parently more subject to rust than those 
sown where they are to flower. Petunias 
are an exception, in that transplanting has 
no ill effect upon them, or may actually 
be beneficial. 

Tender annuals such as zinnia and mari- 
gold should not be sown outdoors until 
the soil warms up. Centaurea, larkspur, 
calendula, cosmos, annual phlox, sweet 
pea and other hardier kinds can be sown 
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early. To obtain a good stand of plants it 
is important that the soil does not crust 
over after sowing, thus shutting out air 
and trapping weak seedlings beneath its 
surface. Nor should the seedlings be cov- 
ered too deeply. Soil crusting and drying 
can be prevented by some form of protec- 
tion or mulching during the germination 
period. A six-inch board laid over a seed 
row before germination will give this pro- 
tection in times of infrequent rains. 


Shading Bark-Deep Wounds 


UT of his observation that small, 
bark-deep wounds on the north or 
shaded sides of the trunks of shade trees 
heal readily without dressing, Carl Fenner 


‘of the Lansing, Mich., Park and Cemetery 


Board has developed the practice of arti- 
ficially shading all such wounds. Writing 
in Parks and Recreation he reports that 
immediate screening of direct sunshine 
from such wounds keeps the cells of the 
wounded surface tissues alive and permits 
quick healing. The burlap used for screen- 
ing is held six inches away from the trunks 
by wood or steel frames but completely 
encircles the boles of the wounded trees. 

Wrapping the trunks apparently fails to 
allow for sufficient air circulation. In fact, 
it has been found necessary to provide aéra- 
tion by leaving four-inch openings be- 
tween the ground and the lower edges of 
the screens. Four to eight weeks of shading 
is usually sufficient to insure the survival 
of the injured bark cells. 


Spraying for Snowball Lice 


HE viburnum aphid which deforms 

the leaves, stems, and flower clusters of 
the common snowball bush can be held in 
check by timely spraying, according to 
Dr. F. L. Gambrell, entomologist at the 
state experiment station at Geneva, N. Y. 
The bushes can be sprayed twice with one 


part of nicotine sulfate to 400°to 800 
parts of water with soap added. The first 
spraying should be made just as the buds 
begin to burst, and the second a week or 
ten days later. 

By the time the leaves have curled and 
the young stems have become crooked there 
is little that can be done to improve the 
appearance of the bushes until the follow- 
ing year, because the insects leave the snow- 
ball bushes early in the Summer to feed on 
other plants. They return to the snowballs 
in September or October and the females 
lay their small, black eggs on the bark of 
the bushes, usually close to the buds. The 
eggs hatch early in the Spring as the leaves 
begin to appear, and the young aphids feed 
on the small leaves and young shoots and 
may also attack the flower clusters as they 
open. 


Protecting Lima Bean Seeds 


HE seeds of lima beans are so suscep- 

tible to decay organisms in the soil! that 
they are often destroyed before they can 
produce plants. Seed decay in many other 
crops has been readily held in check by the 
use of chemical seed protectants, but lima 
bean seeds are so sensitive to treatment that 
ordinary materials cannot be used without 
danger of injury. Experiments with new 
organic seed protectants have given returns 
on the investment of 50 to 500 times the 
cost of the chemical. 

Of the three chemicals tested, Dr. G. L. 
McNew of the New York experiment sta- 
tion at Geneva is recommending Spergon 
and suggesting the trial of Arasan and 
Fermate. Arasan and Fermate will have to 
be used with added graphite in each case if 
the seed is to be sown with a dril!. Spergon, 
on the other hand, is something of a natu- 
ral lubricant and will not interfere with the 
seed passing through the drill. Spergon is 
being used widely, along with other chemi- 
cals, to reduce loss from seed rotting. 
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Totty 4smums 


FAMOUS FOR 
BEAUTY AND 
DEPENDABILITY 


Hardy Garden Plants 
Specially Priced at 


25 for'= 


These Chrysanthemums are strong 
rooted, husky plants in a wide range of 
colors that will give you flowers from 
Mid-August until hard freezing weather. 


The coliection includes Early Flower- 
ing, Single, Korean, Pompons, Spoon, 
Anemone, Northland Daisies, etc. 


Send for our 1943 catalogue, cost of 25c 
will be deducted from your first order. 


Tolty’s 


Box 11 MADISON, N. J. 















Rose Mortality Was 
Heavy Last Winter 


To avoid this for future years why not 
plant some of the famous Brownell 
Sub-Zero hybrid Teas and Climbers, 
available in many lovely colors? 


In exhaustive tests made by a leading 
university these Brownell roses easily 
led all others in downright hardiness. 
They may cost a little more, but are 
easily worth the difference. We carry 
in stock all of the leaders in both 
Hybrid Teas and Climbers. With one 
or two novelties excepted, prices are 
$1.00 each and $10.00 dozen for Climb- 
ers and $15.00 per dozen for Hybrid 
Teas. Try some and be convinced. 


Of course we also carry numerous 
other Roses from other Specialists, in- 
cluding Climbers, Trailers, Hybrid 
Teas, Polyanthus, Hybrid Perpetuals, 
Rugosas and Species. We also have 
excellent Standard (Tree) Roses. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


326 Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 
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Wild Greens Good for Food" 


NYONE who lives in the country 

knows that there are available, free 

for the gathering, a number of native 

plants and weeds which are good cooked 
or used for salad greens. 

The old settlers and many of our for- 
eign-born neighbors know the value and 
flavor of the wild greens. When cultivated 
greens were very scarce in the Spring, the 
first green shoots were eagerly sought by 
the old-time home-maker, whose family 
was hungry for the fresh green flavor and 
nutritive qualities which the Winter meals 
had so much lacked. 

Wild greens, in common with the culti- 
vated ones, are rich in vitamins and min- 
erals. They belong to the group of “‘pro- 
tective foods.”’ In addition to their food 
value, their appetizing flavor, color and 
crispness make the other foods with which 
they are served more interesting. Most of 
the wild greens are at their best in the 
Spring or early Summer, before the culti- 
vated varieties are ready to use. 

It is best to use only the plants listed 
below unless you are certain of others and 
know they are non-poisonous and palat- 
able. There are other plants in certain 
sections that are used for food. Since some 
wild plants are extremely poisonous when 
eaten, be sure you know the plant before 
you try what may prove to be a fatal 
experience. 

In cooking, the same rules are observed 
as in cooking cultivated greens. Washing 
is the first step. Remove first all dried 
leaves, coarse stalks, grass, and surface soil. 
Warm water makes washing much easier, 
but the last water should be cold. If the 
greens are lifted from one pan of water to 
another the dirt will settle to the bottom 
of each pan and not be poured off with the 
greens. 

The general rule for cooking as with 
cultivated greens is to cook as quickly as 
possible, in as little water as possible, and 
use the cooking water that is left. 

Yellow rocket is a common perennial 





*From a bulletin of the extension service of 
the Massachusetts State College prepared by 
Clark L. Thayer and May E. Foley. 


weed in waste and cultivated land, mead- 
ows, fields, roadsides and along streams. 
In the Spring use the crown or rosette of 
leaves before the yellow flowers appear 
and also use new growth in the Fall. 

Water cress grows throughout the year 
along the margins of cold brooks and cool 
pools fed by springs. Best seasons for use 
are Spring and Autumn but plants should 
not be taken from contaminated water. 
Water cress gives interest and zest to almost 
any salad, is delicious in sandwiches, and 
makes an attractive garnish. 

The dandelion should be used in the 
Spring and early Summer before the plants 
become tough and quite bitter. Cut below 
the surface of the ground so that the leaves 
remain attached to the root. The young 
tender plants are excellent in a green salad. 
When they are a little older they make a 
very popular cooked green. 

The yellow dock is common in culti- 
vated and waste land; frequently it is found 
in newly seeded hayfields. It is good as a 
cooked green, either alone or in combina- 
tion with others. 

The young leaves of the common milk- 
weed make a good cooked green while the 
new shoots are delicious if cooked like 
asparagus. Lamb’s quarters or pigweed is 
a common weed often growing to a height 
of five feet in waste land, cultivated fields 
and gardens. The stems and lower surfaces 
of leaves are characterized by mealy white 
covering. Makes a very delicate green 
when young. Cook like spinach. 

Summer mustard frequently occurs as a 
rough, hairy weed among field crops, grains 
in particular. The tender leaves add flavor 
and interest to a green salad. It is good 
cooked separately or in combination with 
other greens. Purslane is an abundant hot 
weather weed in cultivated areas and in 
waste lands. This is one of our most deli- 
cious wild greens, easy to gather and pre- 
pare. It is good cooked like spinach or 
used raw in a salad. 

Field or sheep sorrel is found especially 
in neglected fields and grass lands, but also 
occurs in cultivated areas. Children enjoy 
the sour taste of the leaves which are good 
when cooked or used raw in salad or sand- 
wiches. 











$2.10 to $4.50. 


WEST NEWBURY 





FOR MAY PLANTING— 


Pieris floribunda (Lily-of-the-Valley Bush), hardy evergreen foliage and 
sprays of white flowers, 12 to 24 inch spread. $1.85 to $4.90. 
Carolina Rhododendron, dwarf, many flowers of pink, 12 to 24 inches. 


Black American Arborvitae, a special strain which holds its color better 
and is compact in growth, 2 to 5 feet. $2.40 to $5.75. 

Yews, both spreading and upright forms in many forms and sizes. 

White and Red Flowering Dogwoods, Lilacs, Azaleas and most other 
deciduous shrubs may still be planted with safety. Send for catalog. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 
Phone Newburyport 1950 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR CLUB PROGRAMS 
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“Kround the Year With a Color Camera.” GARDEN AND VEGETABLE LECTURES 

“Gardens from Maine to the Rio Grande.” illustrated with Kodachrome slides — presented by 

“The Charm and Romance of Early New MISS ANNE B. WERTSNER, Room 601, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
England Houses. Moderate fees Folders sent on request 


“"Mexico—Yesterday and Today.” 
“Echoes from a Carolina Plantation.” 


























° ” ‘ame _ 1. A GARDEN FOR THESE TIMES. A S - 
"May I Present —— America s Celebrities, ’ place which includes flower, v ——— 
at their work and play, in their homes, T a is M 2 R be Y & recreational areas. Such a garden is Mrs. Pease‘s, 
gardens, and studios. " : which received an award from the Massachusetts 
offer the following lectures with Kodachrome Horticultural Society. Also, featured in “Better 
NRY BU SH slides: Homes and Gardens” for October 1941. 
EMILY HE nsitiadahaas 1 HOWat ARnANGENENT TOR Tut HOME. 
AD N, MASS. monstrated. Helpful, inspiring. 
22 eee 3 = IP nag Garden Highlights 3. CHRISTMAS BEAUTIFUL. A _decoration-lecture 
ior the home: er, ’ ti - 
Highlights Under Glass strated, stressing Go seal meening of Christmas. 
The Gladiolus _ FLORA GRAVES PEASE 
EXCELLENT GARDEN PROGRAMS Write for Circular 161 Werwick Rood Seatruse, Bans 
“Grandmother's Way With Herbs 43 Harrison Street, Newton Highlands, Mass. 
How to use fresh and dried herbs in cookery While your Victory Garden is growing, relax 
from my Great Gran dmother’s own recipes. with an hour of superb Motion Pictures in Color. 
A real adventure. A Cook Book by the same GOURDS SPRING IN THE SOUTH: Gardens from Key West 


ya i“ to Natchez and Charleston. 
name $1.00. “Gardening Gracefully With FOR RENT: A Delightful and Entertaining Lecture A NATURALIST AMONG THE WILD FLOWERS: 


Grandmother.” by the Author of ‘The First Gourd Book.” Illustrated Secrets of the flowers and their visitors. 
Send for complete folder of th 100 beautiful photographs touching on all 
many timely garden programs. phases of gourds—their historical and utilitarian ee moos AND GARDENS OF GED 
cultural and decorative aspects. : 
ENID LOUISE FAIRBAIRN Seen Sel Including the Williamsburg Restoration. 
18 Upland Road Weeeeren, Saase. nee te. oan BIRDING WITH A COLOR CAMERA: At home 
M. TILLINGHAST and afield with our feathered neighbors. 




















The Gourd-Vine Vernon, Connecticut Fees reduced for the duration. 
ELISE CUTLER’S DEMONSTRATIONS DR. JOHN B. MAY Cohasset, Massachusetts 
of “Attracting Birds to the Victory Garden” 
“FLOWER FASHIONS” “Adventuring With Birds” MISS ANNA BIDDLE FRISHMUTH 
and and other lectures of interest, all illustrated Consultant Landscape Architect ° 

“CHARM and PERSONALITY of FLOWERS” with the finest of color motion pictures. For Life Member Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
are most unusual further information, ask for lecture circular. Offers 5 ay ay Se ees a 
ADDRESS—359 Western Ave., Gloucester, Mass. MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY Popular Titles and Plant Your Estates and Gardens 
66 Newbury Street Boston No. 1. Fruit Gardens Save Five Years in Maturity. 





No. 2. Design of Estates and Victory Gardens. 
No. 3. War Gardens Boston Common (Intensive Pro- 


se duction) De trated. 
Spiritual Values of a Garden FLOWER ARRANGEMENT dpedeeh Hine ts tiie Chee ont Grnen 


a timely, inspirational lecture illustrated with Please Write for Terms 














beautiful _ ene of New England gardens. ence eal tg —— for | | 2210 Rittenhouse Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
or information write Send for ‘Flower Arrangement Primer’ 
HELENE BOLL Price 50 Cents EDITH ROELKER CURTIS, Lecturer 
271 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts MRS. ARTHUR P. TEELE With Kodachrome Slides 
100 Walnut Place Brookline, Mass. “Roadside Holiday-Looking Back-Then Ahead” 











“The Right House in the Right Place” 
*"Massachusetts Gardens—Victory and Beauty” 
Norfolk, Mass. Telephone Franklin 676-M 
Folders at Federation Headquarters 








BY MAIL, FOR THE DURATION 


at War-Budget prices: Planned Programs on 
Flower Arrangement and a Flower Arrangement 
Quiz. Special rates for Massachusetts Clubs on 
REG R LECTURES including MAKING THE 
MOST OF FAMILIAR MATERIAL. 

MRS. ANSON HOWE SMITH 
203 Highland Street Dedham, Massachusetts 


LECTURES With Demonstrations for Amateurs 


On how to plant vegetable and flower seeds in 
flats. Seedlings and how to transplant them. House 
= and how to grow healthy ones. Cuttings from 

ouse plants. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 
How to plant window boxes, Summer and Winter, 
and how to make an artistic window garden. 

MRS. JOHN S. COD) 
Tel. Parkway 0124 Quail St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 
Fee on Application 


LECTURES on RARE BEGONIAS by TRISTRAM 
COFFIN WHITAKER, in person, to Garden Clubs 
and Horticultural Societies. 5243 Greene, German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. Victor 0182. 


NEW LECTURE — “Church Gardens.” Also, 
“Design in Flower Arrangement.”” MRS. ROBERT 
BARTON, Happy Hollow, Foxboro, Mass. 


BEANS OR BEETLES: Victory Garden Warfare. 
Roses in Wartime. CYNTHIA WESTCOTT, Plant 
Doctor, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


BR. 8S. STURTEVANT, M.L.A., Garden Talks and 


Study Groups. Route 5, Nashville, Tenn. Summer, 
Groton, Mass. 
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The Lure of the Jersey Pines 


a unique and beautiful floral region explored 
by an artist-photographer-naturalist. Thrilling 
natural color transparencies. 


JOHN GILL 
Haddon Farms Haddonfield, N. J. 

















“NATIVE BUSH FLOWERS of AUSTRALIA” 


An isolated and unusual group 
Outstanding plants of my homeland. Also six 
other Australian lectures, including ‘The Aus- 
tralian Blackfellow,”’ his history, beliefs and 
characteristics. 


GLADYS STENING 
Hotel Gardner, 199 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 

















WON'T YOU COME INTO MY GARDEN 


Presenting a WEALTH of FLOWER ARRANGE- 
MENTS. To share with yor through natural color 
Kodachromes my knowledge and experience of 
growing from seed Miniature Dahlias and Korean 
Chrysanthemums. The intriguing success of grow- 
ing vegetables in combination with flowers. 

Completing 200 slides in one lecture. 

MRS. CHARLES F. BERRY 

21 Crescent Road Tel. 60959 Longmeadow, Mass. 
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Mme CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


‘THE finest “mum” in our collection 

and also the hardiest. An exquisite 
new one with stiffly petaled, double 
blooms, so perfectly arranged that they 
look like greenhouse grown ones. 
Blooms two inches in diameter. Flower- 
ing in late August and September. 


The coloring a blending of chrome and 
cadmium yellow, and soft tinted old 
gold with a slight undertone of rose. 


A truly regal flower in compliment to 
the lady for whom it is named. 


Prices: 
$1.00 ea. Three $2.75 Doz. $10 


Wayside’s Famous Book-Catalog 


Because of conditions we have only had a 
limited number printed, so be sure to get 
your name in early. More new Roses, 
Flowering Shrubs, and Plants. Filled with 
rare and interesting items for your garden. 
All new flowers in true life colors. To be 
sure of this famous, helpful and timely 
book, kindly enclose with your request 25 
cents in coins or stamps to cover postage 
and handling cost. 











Trade Mark 


Wayside Gardens 
Reg. U.S.A. 


29 Mentor Avenue 
Mentor, Ohio op 

PLANT WILD FLOWERS 

for early bloom THIS SPRING 


All plants are of mature age. Sure to bloom. 


AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS—(Wild Columbine) 
CALTHA PALUSTRIS—(Marsh Marigold) 
DICENTRA CUCULLARIA—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
DODECATHEON MEADIA—(Shooting Stars) 
HEPATICA TRILOBA—(Liverwort) 

MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—(Bluebells) 

PHLOX DIVARICATA—(Sweet William) 
SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS—(Bloodroot) 
TRILLIUM ERECTUM—(Wake-Robin) 

TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM—(Large Flowering 


White) 
VIOLA PEDATA—(Birds-foot Violet) 
VIOLA PUBESCENS—(Downy Yellow Violet) 


Order now. Specify preferred shipping date or we 
will ship at the proper time. All orders are promptly 
acknowledged. Your selection: 10 for $1; 5 each of 
above listed plants (60 in all) $5; 10 each of above 
(120 in all) $9. Write for complete list of Wild Flowers 
Catalog of Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants free. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Ill. 











4sk your Seedsman for 


Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The. American Color & Chemical Co. 


176. Purchase Street Boston, Mass 








Foiling the Cutworms 


‘*TIFTH columnists of the insect world” 

is a term that aptly applies to cut- 
worms. Because they work in the dark— 
literally—and very early in the season, the 
gardener may learn of their presence only 
after his plants have been felled. 

Before tripping up fifth column insects, 
it is important to learn their habits. Cut- 
worms are the larve of moths of the noc- 
tuid family, called owlets because the 
moths fly at night. There are several dif- 
ferent species, but in general they are hair- 
less, gray or brown to black caterpillars 
and they all work at night. They are spe- 
cially destructive to young plants of cab- 
bage, tomato, pepper and lettuce. Some 
sever the newly set plants near the surface 
of the ground; others, known as climbing 
cutworms, ascend the plants and cut off or 
feed on the leaves and buds. During the 
daytime they hide in the soil or under 
débris. 

If the gardener goes out with a flash- 
light after dark, he may be able to catch 
cutworms in their acts of sabotage, but ex- 
perience has shown that the pests are more 
easily tripped up by means that are easier 
on the gardener. One is the use of paper 
collar protectors; and the other is a poison 
bait. 

There are commercially prepared cut- 
worm baits on the market, or a home- 
mixed bait may be made from one pound 
of wheat bran and four-fifth of an ounce 
of paris green or white arsenic. The poison 
and brand are mixed dry, and then enough 
water is added to moisten the material. 
This quantity will take care of 1000 
square feet or more. The bait can be scat- 
tered along the rows, or a tablespoonful of 
it can be placed around the base of each 
plant. It should be applied to the garden 
in the late afternoon or early evening so it 
will be in a moist condition when the cut- 
worms come out to feed. The same bait can 
be used for grasshoppers or crickets if they 
are present in troublesome numbers. 

Home gardeners will find more detailed 
information on cutworms and other pests 
of vegetables in Circular 155, ‘‘Control- 
ling Pests of War Gardens,’’ which may be 
obtained from the State Experiment Sta- 
tion, New Haven, Conn. Also, see Hortt- 
culture, February 15, 1943. 








VICTORY BIRD 
FEEDING STATION 


swings from window, 
porch or tree. Attractive, 
a. strong and last- 
g. Birds come quickly 
and enjoy them as much 
as you will. 
rice—$2 Postpaid 


EDWARD GAY BUTLER 


Boyce Virginia 








Vaccinium Vitis-Idaea, minus 
One of our Rare Alpines 
Strong Plants 75 cents each 


America’s Largest Collection of Rock Garden 
Plants is listed in our Free Catalog. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Barre, Vt. 
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THE FRANCINE GOURD 


POTTERY (natural color) 
A New Squirrel-Proof 
Bird Feeder 


(Design Pat. No. 122264) 


Fill the gourd with SUNFLOWER seed, 

and hang from low limb of a nearby tree 

or your porch. The seed will not spill in 

high winds and is protected from rain and snow. 
Hang by long wire to make squirrel proof. 
Kindness to birds repays itself many times. 


$1.95 


SALE: 
John Wanamaker’s Pet Shop: Phila., New York 


(An Artistic Gift) 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


We have them, and we guarantee safe 
arrival in good condition anywhere in 
the 14 states named on page 20 of our 
catalog. FLOWER PLANTS, too, are 


available in wide range of choice. 





ASK FOR THE CATALOG 


It’s interesting, accurate, well-illus- 
trated, but so are many other Seed 
Catalogs. —- This one differs in its 
frank, informal comments. Really, 
you should have a copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 





Every Good Lawn Begins With 
Good Seed 


Plant PERRY’S 
FRANKLIN PARK LAWN SEED 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
The Standard for Over 60 Years 
Postpaid in New England as follows: 


1 Ib., 55c; 5 Ibs., $2.65; 10 Ibs., $5.00 
32 Ibs. (1 bu.) $14.75 


Write for FREE 1943 Catalogue 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 











When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURE 
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RARE AND 
T TRUE TO NAME 
— BUT YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY! 


This year the unusual, truly distinctive 
Tulips are exceptionally rare. Through 
great diligence, the country’s foremost 
specialists in these finer, true to name 
varieties has made a wide selection 
available to those who act promptly. The 
supply of these hard-to-get tulips is 
strictly limited, and will soon be sold 
out. Tulip fanciers are urged to place 
orders now from the new limited edi- 
tion Nelis Catalog. 
Send — now —for free 
catalog. 


NELIS TULIPS 
TRUE TO NAME 
“Tt’s Tulip Time in 


Holland, every 
year in May.” 























VELIS Se. TULIPS. 


WRITE NOW FOR LIMITED EDITION CATALOG. 
2 NELIS NURSERIES, Inc. | 


1008 Lakewood Bivd. Holland, Michigan | 











CHRYSANTHEMUM COCHECO 


Award of Merit, Mass. Horticultural Society 1941 
and other new varieties of 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MUMS 
Illustrated Catalogue 
Dover, N. H. COLPRITS NURSERY Ernest S. Colprit 


Poul-Tri-Nure 


A dry fertilizer containing pure 
chicken manure and humus. No 
weed seeds. 





Prices Shipped Collect 
3 Ib. box...... $0.50 
10 Ib. box ...... 0.90 


WILLOW BROOK FARM 
R. F. D. No. 1 Troy, New York 








What Kind of Lime? 


IME” commonly means any commer- 
cial material containing calcium, or 
calcium and magnesium in one of several 
forms. Three general types are offered— 
ground limestone, hydrated lime and quick 
lime. Of the three one or the other of the 
first two is generally specified. 

The word “‘agricultural’’ is used by 
some manufacturers and may apply to 
either type, but is used chiefly to distin- 
guish some lower grades of hydrated lime 
suited for. land use from the more refined 
and costly forms used for spraying and 
building purposes. 

Many experiments have shown no es- 
sential difference in crop response to these 
forms of lime, provided the limestone form 
is finely ground and used in chemically 
equivalent amounts. The hydrated forms 
are variable, running all the way from an 
equal to twice the value of some ground 
limestone material as far as sweetening 
value is concerned. Lime should be bought 
and applied by analysis. 

Hydrated or caustic forms of lime, when 
applied to plowed land, should be har- 
rowed in at once, if possible, to prevent 
crusting. Because of this tendency to cake, 
it is best not to apply them on plowed 
ground when wet. Even distribution is 
also important, especially when top dress- 
ing lawns. ‘ 

Hydrated or caustic forms of lime 
should not be mixed with manure before 
application or with mixtures of fertilizers 
which are to be stored. These objections do 
not apply to ground limestone, which is 
moderately safe for use with fertilizers and 
manures. Finely divided hydrated limes 
may act more quickly in neutralizing soil 
acidity, if equally well mixed through a 
soil than a less finely divided limestone. 

However, they are disagreeable to apply 
and because of their tendency to ‘“‘“gum up” 
wet soil there is some question as to 
whether hydrated limes can be mixed with 
the soil as thoroughly as is possible with 
ground limestone. Thus, any advantage of 
quicker action due to their fine particles 
may largely be offset because of inadequate 
methods of distributing them. Also, be- 
fore any neutralizing action can take place, 
hydrated limes must change chemically 
after contact with the soil. 

All in all, ground limestone is to be 
recommended to the amateur for use in 
neutralizing acid soil. A very small 
amount of hydrated lime may be used for 
dusting on cabbage plants and plants of 
a similar nature to control the cabbage 
worm, but it must be used carefully, or it 
may cause distress in the eyes and nasal 
Passages. 








BRECK’S NEW GARDEN BOOK 


The biggest, most help- 
f nal 1943 ful first step in garden- 
ing. 120 big pages. 160 natural color 
pictures. It's more than worth the 25c 
we have to charge for it. 25c deducti- 
ble from your first order to 


Stone 1818 BRECK’S a te 


May 1, 1943 











WILD FLOWER PLANTS, FERNS 


More than 100 varieties. Specials: Garden; 
Fern; Rockery; 16 plants, 8 kinds, in each; 
$3.00 each, postpaid. Free Catalogue. 

WAKE ROBIN FARM 

JAMES LODER PARK, Manager 


Home Pennsylvania 
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FOE TO FUNGUS 


@ Here is a spray which helps control 
mildew and other fungus diseases on a 
great variety of flowers and vegetables. 
Try FUNGTROGEN in your garden! An 
effective, time-tested treatment against 
fungus on roses, delphinium, grapes, 
cucumbers, etc. For many years a favor- 
ite with rosarians. One pint makes 15 
quarts of spray. Invisible. Easy to apply. 
Buy at garden supply stores. Write for 
free literature. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 
162 Ogen Building Beacon, N. Y. 














PANSIES 


We are the originators 
and breeders of the 
famous MASTODON 
PANSIES. The result 
of 50 years breeding. 


STEELE’S Mastodon 
JUMBO MIXED 


Pansies 


now featured at your florist or seed house. Brilliant 
and pastel colors in marvelous size, superb ee. 
Two weeks early. If your dealer cannot supply 

with plants or seeds send for our descriptive circu i 


STEELE’S PANSY GARDENS O7232: 








Burpee’sfic# 
EGETABLES 


The Best Seeds that Grow, 
specially selected for 
your Victory Garden 


Burpee’s Dollar Garden—15 Packets 
Enough seed to plant a garden 20 x 30 ft. 
Bush Beans (1 green, 1 wax), Tomato, 
Carrot, Chard, Sweet Corn, Cucumber, 
*) Lettuce, Onion, Parsle y, 2 Radishes, $ 
Beet, Squash, Turnip (value $1.70)... 
Burpee’s Two-Dollar Garden 

Enough seed to plant a garden 40x $ 
60 ft. 26 Varieties (value $3.45)... 
Burpee’s Three-Doliar Garden 
Enough seed to plant a large 
garden 50 x 100 ft. : 
30 Varieties (value $4.80).. 3 











Au postpaid, anywhere in U.S. 


W. Adioa Burpee » Co. 

668 Burpee Bidg, Philadelphia, Pa.(or)Clinton, lowa 

(_] Send Burpee's Dollar Garden.......$1 

_) Send Burpee's Two-Doliar Garden. $2 

Lj Send Burpee's 3-Doliar Garden....$3 
Enclosed 1h... euseee 
x + 

- ee ws ia 
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Lists about 250 
varieties including special 
offers and gives cultural in- 
formation and helps. We are Rose 


rts. Our growing roses give 
unusual satisfaction. Send today for your 
copy of the Blue Book. 


Acquainren R ROSE BARGAIN 


5 famous monthly Blooming Hybrids—(listed in Blue 
Book at $1 each). pag Uprichard, intriguing 2 tone 
coral—Condesa de Sastago, intense 2 tone red and 
yee, , large double blossoms, rich] oe See 
Hollande—supreme among Reds. gg? toe 
Jean Bostick—( tago Sport). 
yellow. McGredy’s Sorin shoudee —y 4 tall fine 
grower. Scarlet in Fall, ary 2 pink other times. 


ALL FIVE postpaid for ©3775 


der from ae +) 
ROSE SPECIALIST 


MELVIN E. WYANT Box H. Mentor, Ohio 








DELPHINIUM SPECIALTIES 


One year plants—sure to bloom this season 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS—Large double flow- 
ers on tall spikes, in a fine array of shades, from 
lightest blue to deepest indigo, lavenders and 
pastels. 10 for $1.00. 
DREER’S DE LUXE HYBRIDS — Very prolific. 
Large flowers closely set on tall spikes. Wide 
range of blue shades, both singles and doubles. 
Mildew resistant. 10 for $1.00. 

BEAUTY” Our 


BELLADONNA “CLIVEDEN 
most prized standard variety. Lovely shade of 
light blue. Fine for cutting. 12 for $1 


BELLAMOSUM “IMPROVED” — Our standard 
dark blue; deep velvety shade. Fine for the 
border and cutting. 12 for $1.00. 


CAMBRIDGE BLUE—Blooms later in season; will 
— your season of bloom. Graceful spikes 
of bright glistening blue. 12 for $1.00. 


NEW SENSATIONAL YELLOW—Very rare and a 
prize indeed. Circular with full details on re- 
=, Planting instructions with each order. 

‘otted plants and shipped in dirt to insure safe 
planting. 60c each. 


Catalog of perennials and rock plants free 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS 
Oakford Illinois 


VICTORY GARDEN INSURANCE 


When setting out plants and seeds, 
it is good POLICY to provide them 
with a soluble plant food. 


“Hy-Gro” Starter Solution feeds 
’em when young, promises earlier, 
increased yields. A tbs. in each 
gallon of water is all you need. 


3 oz. 25c, 20 oz. $1, 10 lbs. $4 


At your dealer or 
Box 101 Dunellen, N. J. 


CUSHION ’MUMS 
FOOL JACK FROST 


Generous bloom beginning late Summer. Pink, red, 
bronze, white, yellow. Field propagated and grown. 


All five, value $1.25 for $1.00 
Ask for Price List 
W. C. STONE — — Camden, New York 























| NEW GARDEN BOOKS 








Eating What You Grow 


“Gardening for Good Eating,’’ by Helen 
Morgenthau Fox. Published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York. Price $2.50. 

Mrs. Fox has recognized in print that 
growing vegetables and cooking them are 
the first two of the important steps towards 
achieving joy and usefulness from the home 
food garden. The third and final achieve- 
ment is accomplished when fresh, properly 
cooked vegetables reach the family dinner 
table. The progress from seed sowing to 
dinner plate is one continuous line of 
development. Soil preparation by the 
gardener and seasoning by the cook both 
contribute to the same end. Therefore, 
“Gardening for Good Eating’’ offers in- 
formation of value to the workers in the 
earth and those in the kitchen. 

This advice is offered out of Mrs. Fox’s 
own experience with the plants discussed. 
As also is the following: 

All gardening is much the same. Although 
vegetables require more coddling and are more 
subject to disease than flowers, their seeds ger- 
minate readily; most of them are annuals and 
do not have to be nursed through Winter wet 
or alternate thawing and freezing. Growing 
them in rows instead of mixed borders or 
among rocks, facilitates treating them for all 
troubles that assail them. 

Like all good food garden books, this 
one considers the small fruits and the 
kitchen herbs. There is also an interesting 
chapter on home-grown teas. 


Book for Easy Reading 


‘‘A Gardener's Pick-up Book,’’ by Eleanor 
Louisa Lord. Published by the Pond-Ekberg 
Co., Springfield, Mass. Price $1.50. 

Miss Lord has dedicated her book to 
The Old York Garden Club of Maine and 
The Pioneer Garden and Conservation 
League of Massachusetts. It is a little book 
in which the author has set down the im- 
pressions which have come to her while she 
has worked in what she calls “her private 
Eden on the Maine Coast.’’ This garden 
was started from scratch, she says, on a 
rocky cliff over 90 feet at its highest point, 
rising straight from the ocean, and given 
the quite natural name of “Bald Head 
Cliff.’” This was not a promising spot for 
horticulture, but the results show that a 
garden, like a house, founded on a rock 
will stand. 

There is a particularly interesting chap- 
ter on clock flowers, with mention of the 
dandelion, once called the ‘‘shepherd’s 
clock,’’ which closes almost on the stroke 
of four, and the goat’s beard, which gets 





HYACINTHS 


Early Spring fragrance and bright cheerful colors of 
the hyacinths are a delight to all gardeners. We have 
a good stock of these rare bulbs, choice varieties. 
SPECIAL OFFER FOR MAY—3 bulbs for $1.00; 12 
for $3.50. You may have your choice of white, yel- 
low, blue, pink, or MIXED COLORS. Postpaid. 

Write now for illustrated bulb catalog of hyacinths, 
tulips, daffodils, crocus, iris, and other Ae bulbs. 
FLORAVISTA, Route 3, Box 669-H, Olympia, Wash. 











GLADS AND DAFFODILS 


We are closing out most of our Glads this year 
and any who are interested in adding some of 
the better varieties to their collection should 
have our price list. Also, ask for our Daffodil cat- 
alogue if you are interested in Spring flowers. 


GRANT E. MITSCH Lebanon, Oregon 
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EXHIBITION 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of oS rayon seedlings 
the best value ever presented to Orchid owen, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 
THESE seedlings are rapid 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they sh 
flower in two years. Cypri i are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Ilustrated catalog fifty cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 
MASSACHUS 


KITCHEN HERBS 


owers from this stage 





Tarragon Sage Spearmint 
Savory Thyme ee 
Marjoram Balm ves 


Victory Garden Collection $2.25 Postpaid 


3 of each, 27 plants, $6.00 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, Dept. A, Ipswich, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 














SELLING OUT — 25 all different Hardy Mums 
$1.00. Mostly new introductions, and Koreans. 
6 Harrington Pink Asters $1.00. One Dupont mum 
free. We pay postage. Cedarline Flower Farm, 
Sewell, N. J. 





NEW FUCHSIAS: Sunray — Brilliantly colored 
variegated leaves, pink, green and white, with 
ae pink flowers. 2% inch pots—3 for ‘$1. 00. 

oe -x dark purple and red double flow- 
a for $1.00. Brentwood—All double white. 
lly 50c each. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, 
Mass. 





FOR YOUR VICTORY GARDEN use quality field- 
grown plants. Produce early vegetables: Tomato, 
cabbage, onion, collard, pepper, eggplant, broccoli, 
— $1.50—250. $2.50—500. $4.00—1000. 

oss packed. Prepaid. Colonial Plant Farm, Re- 
becca, Ga. 





PERSONALIZED POST CARDS with photograph 
of your own house, garden, children, boys in the 
service, pets or other subject. Inexpensive. Dis- 
tinctive. Send stamp for sample and particulars. 
Tifft, 1 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H. 





PLANT TREES! We offer 100 Kinds — “Junior 
Trees” (18”-24”), Senior Trees (6’-8’), Also 
Evergreens and Asparagus Roots — free lists. 
Hemingway Tree Farms, Boyne City, Mi 





SCENTED GERANIUMS AND HEBBS: 12 varie- 

eties of scented geraniums, $3.00; collection of 12 

culinary herbs, $2.00. Write for Geranium and 

— price lists. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, 
$8. 





COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS—10 varieties, 
all different, labeled, prepaid, only $1.00. New va- 
rieties guaranteed. Send along your list with your 
order. Sanford Nursery, Box Clyde, Ohio. 





THE TALK OF THE FLORAL TRADE: Esther 
Reed Daisy, the only real double white daisy. 1 
plant 35c, 3 plants $1.00, 10 plants $2.50, postage 
paid, Daisy Day’s, Box 487, Santa Barbara, Calif. 





STAR OF BETHLEHEM (Campanula Isophylla) : 

2% inch pots. Blue, 3 for $1.00; White, 50c each 

a selected stock. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, 
Ss. 





DAHLIAS, CANNAS, GLADIOLI for home and 
as gardens. Request oe, list. Jersey Dahlias, 
R. D. 1, Asbury Park, N 





WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS: Free 
Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, James Loder Park, 
Manager, Home, Pennsylvania. 





BEGONIAS (Fibrous rooted) : Snape collection 
of six interesting plants for $2.50. Mrs. B. L. 
Shippy, 536 Willow St., Lockport, x Y. 





HELP WANTED 








WANTED—Nursery and Landscape Salesmen and 
Foremen for essential work. Little-Tree Farms, 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 

















THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Membership in this Society is not 
confined to Massachusetts. Indeed, it 
is not confined to New England. There 
are many members in the Middle, 
Western and Southern states, the 
Society's total enrollment being more 
than 7000. 


Members are entitled to borrow books 
from the Library regardless of where 
they live. Hundreds of books go each 
year by mail to different sections of 
the country. The Society's Library, the 
largest of its kind in the United States, 
receives every worth-while gardening 
book almost as soon as it is published, 
and frequently prints lists of recent 
accessions. 


Membership in the Society costs only 
$3.00 a year and includes a subscrip- 
tion to HORTICULTURE, as well as a 
copy of the annual Year Book and the 
privileges of the Library. For addi- 
tional information address the Secre- 
tary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 











THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





Members are cordially invited 
to attend the 


1943 
GARDEN VISITS 


2 to 6 P.M. 

SATURDAY, MAY 8—Chestnut Hill, 
Private gardens, courtesy of owners. 

TUESDAY, MAY I! — Philadelphia, 
City gardens, courtesy of Society 
of Little Gardens. 

SATURDAY, MAY 15—Swarthmore, 
College campus, courtesy of Arthur 
Hoyt Scott Horticultural Founda- 
tion and Swarthmore College. 

SATURDAY, MAY 22 — Ambler, 
School grounds, courtesy of School 
of Horticulture for Women. 


Free to Members 





For folder, with detailed information, 
apply to 
The Secretary 








1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 





Monthly Meeting 
MAY 19 
2:30 P.M. to 5 P.M. 





Iris Show 
May 28 
2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 


MAY 29 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 




















1500 VARIETIES 
Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 
Ask for Free Catalog No. 65 


Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 














NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 


DIANTHUS OLD SPICE 


A choice hardy salmon pink novelty. Twelve 
inch stems. Luscious in spicy carnation fra- 
grance and flowers prolifically. 

3 for $1.50—5 for $2.00—Postpaid 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, Ipswich, Massachusetts 




























For every reader of Horticulture 
who sends for a catalogue and 
z encloses 25c, we will send, 
[> postage prepaid, one nursery 
grown Wild Senna. 


VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
Glen Moore Penna. 













Send for free samples 





PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 










Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD 


13 Lewis Street 












Hartford, Conn. 


May 1, 1943 


up about four in the morning and goes to 
bed between eight and nine, and likewise 
the wild chicory, which opens at eight and 
closes at four. 

The author writes that the pimpernel 
is not only a clock flower but also bears 
the name of the “poor man’s weather 
glass," as it invariably closes its petals 
before or during a rain. In all, 11 plants 
are given with the hours in which they 
open and close. There is much else which 
makes this little book appealing to those 
who love gardens. 


From Bloom to Harvest 


OME gardeners who are perplexed as 

to the proper time to pick tree fruits 
may get a fairly accurate answer to their 
annual problem by taking note of the exact 
date of full bloom for each variety and 
taking heed of the recorded number of days 
which is known to elapse between full 
bloom and harvest time for each of them. 
Since the number of days which a variety 
requires may vary in different climates, the 
data as to number of days should be ob- 
tained from the nearest agricultural experi- 
ment station for the kinds and varieties 


involved. 
ERIS ince sooxier 


Write for free booklet containing colored 
illustrations with descriptions and prices of 
400 beautiful improved varieties—types that 
bloom from early spring ’til autumn—includ- 
ing Oriental Poppies and Hemerocallis. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


BEAVERTON, OREGON 
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GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


6 Each large Gladiolus Bulbs, labeled, Prepaid for $2 
Blue Admiral Chief Multnomah Leona 


Bit-O-Heaven [Ellen Marie Nancy Ann 
Black Opal Gold Dust Ninth Symphony 
Camellia Joseph Hayden Peggy Lou 
Write Dept. H for Catalogue 
SEABROOK NURSERIES Seabrook, N. H. 





LILACS 


in the BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 
Including Classification, Cultivation, Pathology 


By Alfred Gundersen, Montague Free, and 
George M. Reed 
33 pages, 14 illustrations, 30 cents by mail 


Dep’t B, BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 
1000 Washington Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


’ ’ 

Mew)» crslingtws 
3/ F 4”, OREGON GROWN | 

LF fp Rost 


Wnite fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore 


PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
HERBS FERNS 


Catalog, Delivery via R.R. and truck. 


HILDEMERE GARDENS, Wawa, Pa. 



























PLANT SPRAY = 


ALWAYS EFFECTIVE * ALWAYS SAFE 


ANDREW WILSON, Inc., SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 





























Order Certified Premier 
Peat Moss from your Gar- 





den Supply Dealer — or ven 
direct from us 

Large Bale . $5.09 

Utility Bale . . $3.00 





LOOK FOR THIS CERTIFIED 
SEAL OF QUALITY 





== It can't be a VICTORY GARDEN... 
Me If it's a FAILURE 


MAXIMUM production of food from Spring to snowfall is the Victory 
Garden Objective! 

Don't sabotage seeds, plants, fertilizer and your hard work: Put your 
soil in “condition” 
“conditioning.” 

Keep your Victory Garden producing throughout the season! Make 
as many SUCCESSIVE plantings as possible! And for more abundant, 
more vigorous growth—work PREMIER PEAT MOSS thoroughly into the 
soil every time you dig or plow. 

PREMIER PEAT MOSS is specially selected, tested, proven and certified. 

@ Absorbs 20 times its weight in water, @ Loosens and aerates heavy soil. 

holds moisture in the soil. 

@ Makes plant food already in the soil 

available. 

@ Promotes full use of added fertilizer. 


@ As ao mulch, keeps soil moist, cool, 
prevents weed growth. 


Plan and plant your Victory Garden now! Use Premier Peat Moss 
throughout the season to make sure time and effort is not wasted. 
Premier Peat Moss saves expense and labor! Remember — only the 
successful food grower aids America’s War Effort! 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


before you plant. New gardens, especially, need 


@ Adds body to light soil. 

@ Prevents leaching and loss of plant 
foods. 

@ Helps break down plant food sub- 
stances, makes them quickly available. 

@ Stimulates growth of bacteria vital to 
healthy plant development. 














LOOK!—Growers Say 


“Lettuce 10 days earlier in market. Cabbage three 
weeks earlier.” 


You, too,can get this tremendous advantage by using 


G ¥ 


TRANSELANTONE 





4 One grower tripled his tomato crop 
with TRANSPLANTONE and started 
picking three weeks earlier. TRANS- 
PLANTONE keeps plants growing 
after they have been set in the 
soil, and eliminates the usual 
set back after planting. It 






4 
CHANGE THIS 








also can give 
you an earlier 
crop on such other TO 
plants as strawberry, 

celery, tobacco, and 

sweet potato. Just soak the 

root area with TRANSPLAN.-. 
TONE solution to multiply 
roots, reduce wilt and thus make 
plants grow faster. 





3 oz. can $1.00—makes Fe eeaae 
American Chemical Paint Company 
a of ! Horticultural Division H-2, Ambler, Pa. 
Please send me 7 1b. poe of TRANS- 
1 lb. can $4.00—makes , 


1600 gallons of ; PLANTONE, for which orn is enclosed. 
solution. ONAME ...... 26... os ees < sic bend 

‘ sai 
Ask your dealer or mail § ADDRESS TARA. Pe ce cw eee wc enee 
this coupon today. totry...°........... et sme 
































BOOKS BY ERNEST H. WILSON 


Greatest Garden Book Bargain! 


ERNEST H. WILSON gave generously to the beauty of this world, 
and the world in his life heaped honor upon him. The Victoria 
Medal of Honor, the George Robert White Medal, the Geoffrey 
St. Hilaire gold medal—three out of a hundred awarded him— 
a Master of Arts from Harvard, and a Doctor of Science from 
Trinity, are only a few of the expressions of respect and admira- 
tion granted the man. 


“CHINESE” WILSON was one of the world’s greatest plant hunt- 
ers. He spent 20 years in China, Japan, Korea and other countries, 
seeking new plants for American and European gardens. He 
introduced no less than 2000 new plants, among them the now 
famous regal lily, which is planted more widely than any other 
lily in existence. 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


TWO VOLUMES 

These beautifully printed, handsomely bound, and fully illustrated 
books should have a place on the bookshelf of every garden maker 
who wishes to be informed about the newer trees and shrubs. They 
contain information not to be found anywhere else—information about 
trees and shrubs, many of which Wilson discovered or introduced into 
American gardens. Two de luxe volumes for one’s own library or for 
a holiday gift. The second volume of the set contains the newer trees 
and shrubs from foreign lands, with notes about different ways in 
which they can be to advantage. A book based almost 
entirely upon Wilson’s own expeditions. $600 

Formerly $10.00 NOW 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 


This superb volume containing a frontispiece in color, is perhaps the 
most unique of all the books which Wilson wrote. It is a k which 
tree lovers, familiar with its scope, keep close at their elbows. Its 
many illustrations + a joy to to picture | lovers and its pages 

contain information ywhere else. bia 4 $500 
an aristocrat among lA Formerly $15.00 NO 


THESE GREAT WILSON BOOKS at '2 Price or Less 
Order Your Copies Now While They Are Available 
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